THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

that men act entirely from their passions, however much
they may profess to be swayed by the motives of virtue or
religion. Among these passions, the young man, reading
his own heart, placed love first of all as more potent than
Mandeville's base impulses of pride and fear. True to
his philosophy, he was exceedingly fond of his wife, whom
he won against the prudent opposition of her mother and
an elder sister.

Like her husband, Amelia had been well bred in a pro-
vincial town. Though she knew no Latin, she read many
English plays and poems, and was conversant with "the*
Divinity of the great and learned Dr. Barrow, and with
the histories of the excellent Bishop Burnet." These books
developed her native wit, deepened her moral and religious
sense, and gave her what outlook she ever gained upon the
large affairs of the world. Her father being dead, she
placed herself for guidance in the moral crises of girlhood
under the direction of Dr. Harrison, an ecclesiastic com-
pounded of all the Christian virtues and all the pagan
learning of Greece and Rome. Himself unmarried, he
called her his daughter, watched and counselled her; and
when he saw where her heart lay, urged on the marriage
and performed the ceremony. Amelia's character was cast
in the finest mould, and she could lay claim besides to as
much beauty as ever fell to the lot of any woman, despite
the fact that her nose had been injured by the overturning
of a chaise. Perfectly devoted to her husband, she made
a voyage to Gibraltar when she heard that he lay ill there
of a wound and nursed him into health. On their return
to England, the regiment was broken, and the lieutenant
was reduced to the usual half pay, then amounting to a
scant forty pounds a year. Helped by Dr. Harrison, they
retired to the country, where Booth tried Ms hand at fann-
ing. All went well while Dr. Harrison remained in the
neighbourhood; but when he was sent abroad as governor
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